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The Philosophy and Psychology of Pieteo Pomponazzi. 
Andrew Halliday Douglas. Edited by Charles Douglas and 
R. P. Hardie. Cambridge University Press, 1910. Pp. x, 318. 

In reading a work like the present volume, which its author 
did not live to see through the press, a fair-minded critic has 
always to keep before him the fact that the book has not re- 
ceived the final revision which would have befallen it in the 
ordinary course of things. It should be understood, therefore, 
that in commenting on certain points where I seem to find omis- 
sion or misconception, I do so always with a sense that it is 
possible that the printed page does not represent what would 
have been the final and deliberate opinion of Professor Douglas 
if he had issued his book himself. At the same time, no blame 
can possibly attach to the editors for the appearance of any 
statements or interpretations which more careful consideration 
would pronounce erroneous, since, as appears from their pre- 
fatory note, the work came into their hands all but complete, 
little remaining to be supplied except the translation of citations 
designed to find a place in the text. Had the manuscript been 
subjected to them for criticism before publication, I make little 
doubt that they would have suggested to the author the ad- 
visability of reconsidering some of his views; in the actual cir- 
cumstances they had, of course, no option but to present them 
as they found them. 

The editorial work has in general been most admirably car- 
ried out. It is a great merit in a work dealing with an author 
so little studied even by professional historians of philosophy, 
that the apparatus of quotations is remarkably full, so full, 
indeed, that even students living remote from great libraries are 
put in a fair position to judge of the worth of Pomponazzi 's 
interpretation of his great master Aristotle from his own "words. 
The care with which the very numerous quotations have been 
printed reflects very great credit both on the editors and on the 
management of the Cambridge Press. I have, in fact, noted only 
one certain misprint, and one probable one. In the long pas- 
sage cited on page 130, turn sensititum vegetatitum is, of course, 
unmeaning, and should be tarn (or cum) sensitiwntm quam (or 
turn) vegetativarum. In the sentence quoted twice on pages 191 
and 193, si species non remaneret in intellectu hominis docti 
(?) non esset rememoratio, the query mark of the author (or 
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editors) is more than justified. The sense required by the con- 
text is clearly that "a sleeper retains the species intellegibilis 
(of a thing with which he has previously been acquainted), and 
yet has not intelligence of it; for if the species did not persist 
in the sleeper's understanding, recollection would not be pos- 
sible (as we know that it is)." For docti we thus require to read 
dormientis ; the source of the error may ultimately lie in a con- 
tracted writing, such as dorletis. There is one amusing in- 
stance of a more serious mistake due to the same cause, failure 
to expand a contraction rightly, on page 46. In the quotations 
there given from St. Thomas we have six examples of the oc- 
currence' as a 'logical example' of a name which is written 
Sortes, and means any individual man whom we may select as 
the subject of an illustrative proposition (like the Duke of 
Wellington in Mill's famous chapter about the syllogism. By 
the way, it were much to be wished that the compilers of hand- 
books would discover that the whole point of Mill's example 
lay in the fact that the Duke was alive when the chapter was 
written, and that the force of his argument is lost in repro- 
duction unless we substitute the name of one of our own living 
contemporaries ) . The author explains that Sortes is a ' John Doe ' 
or 'Richard Roe' of scholastic discussion, which is true so far 
as it goes, but is not the whole truth. The real fact is that 
Sortes is a mere contraction of the name Socrates which the 
schoolmen borrowed from Aristotle as the standing 'logical ex- 
ample ; ' the contraction may be found on almost any page of 
the fifteenth century black-letter text of scholastic logical works, 
and, I suppose, also in the manuscript of the period. 

Turning to the contents of Professor Douglas's study, it may 
be said generally that the first three chapters, which deal with 
the relation of Pomponazzi as an expositor of Aristotle to the 
rival schools of the Alexandrists, Averroists, and Thomists, make 
no claim to do more than report at second hand the conclusions 
of earlier workers in the same field, while the elaborate study 
of Pomponazzi 's Psychology, Theory of Knowledge, and Ethics 
is a piece of valuable original work. It is a pity, I think, that 
Professor Douglas should have been content to rely so com- 
pletely on earlier work in his first three chapters, since to most 
students the history of the interpretation of Aristotle will prob- 
ably be more interesting than the theories of Pomponazzi, which, 
I confess, I do not myself find so striking as Professor Douglas 
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does. I cannot but feel that the purely naturalistic interpre- 
tation of Aristotle's doctrine of the soul championed by Pom- 
ponazzi arrives at consistency by shutting its eyes to the most 
fundamental features of the Aristotelian Ethics, and that, in 
spite of all that is unhistorical in form of expression, the 
Thomist theory comes infinitely nearer to the common master 
on the points which are of central importance. This comes out 
especially in connection with the orthodox Thomist doctrine of 
the 'separable intellect' as a constituent of the human soul. 
It is quite true, as Pomponazzi and Professor Douglas hold, 
that the existence of such an imperishable and 'separable' fac- 
tor in the soul is quite inconsistent with the naturalistic treat- 
ment of the facts of mental life which is dominant throughout 
most of Aristotle's psychological work, and that, on the as- 
sumption that Aristotle's doctrine is self -consistent, Pomponazzi 
was right in deducing from the famous definition of i>vx% the 
non-existence of the 'separable' intellect, and the denial of human 
immortality. Thomism, in spite of its professed allegiance to 
the text of Aristotle, is, as Professor Douglas says, in effect a 
reassertion of the Platonic theories. What he forgets is that 
there is a fundamental inconsistency which runs right through 
the Metaphysics and Ethics, as well as the Psychology of Aris- 
totle. The Platonic views are regularly denied with considerable 
acrimony in the premises, but as regularly reappear from no 
one knows where in the conclusions. The contradiction be- 
tween the votg xwcrdc of the famous chapter in the third book 
of the 'de Anima' and the rest of the work is no greater than 
the discrepancy in the 'Metaphysics' between the vicious at- 
tacks on the Platonic eUr/ and their reappearance in the form 
of the intelligences which are all form and Mpyua at the heart 
of the Theology of Metaphysics a- And we need to remember 
that the 'separable intellect' not only meets us in the famous 
chapter of the de Anima, but is involved in the whole scheme 
of the Aristotelian Ethics. In the usual puzzling way, we 
are told in Ethics A that 'happiness' means the life in which 
we discharge the special 'work' of man as man, and this is 
identified, exactly as it was afterwards by Pomponazzi, with the 
'practical' or 'political' life, a life in which neither God, who 
has no 'lower' nature, nor the beasts, who are all 'lower' nature 
can share. But, at the end of the work, the 'separable' intellect 
comes on the scene, and we find that the highest blessedness 
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does not lie in the 'practical' life at all, but in Beapia, that Beapia 
is not the peculiar 'work of man' at all, but a work in which 
man shares with God, and that, strictly speaking, so far as we 
live the life of Beapia it is not we, as men, who do so, but 'the 
divine which is in us.' All this disappears completely from 
the conception of human good worked out by Pomponazzi, and 
sympathetically reproduced by Professor Douglas. It is true 
enough to say that the whole theory is inconsistent with the tone 
which Aristotle adopts when he is trying to exhibit himself as 
superior to the dreams of Plato, and is just Plato's thought of 
the end of life as 'becoming like to God' restated, but it is 
equally true that it is Aristotle and not another who is re- 
sponsible for the inconsistency. Pomponazzi 's desire for a con- 
sistent Aristotle leads him, in fact, into formal contradiction of 
his master. He reproaches those who cherish the hope of im- 
mortality with refusing to be content with such a god as befits 
man and aspiring after the state of gods. But it is Aristotle 
himself who says that we should not listen to the voices which 
bid us to "think thoughts consistent with man's estate," but 
should rather strive with all our might to put on immortality. 
And there are few, I take it, of those who have really learned 
the lesson of Greek philosophy, who will not share my feeling 
that, in spite of all differences of shading, it is St. Thomas and 
not the naturalistic interpreters who has seized with sound in- 
sight the most precious truth in the Platonic-Aristotelian 
theory of the moral end. The last thing philosophy should 
lend itself to is that lowering of the pitch of the moral life 
which inevitably follows an attempt to get rid of the sense of 
the infinite value of individual personality. This, and no mere 
'false abstraction' ('abstraction' is as much Professor Douglas's 
bugbear as finitude is that of some other thinkers), is really at 
stake in the dispute over the imperishable 'separable intelligence.' 
Incidentally, I may call attention to a curious error which 
seems to show not only that Professor Douglas's knowledge of 
St. Thomas was not very profound, but also that, like many 
other divines, he was not always clear about the cardinal doc- 
trines of his own faith. We are told on page 79 that Pom- 
ponazzi affirmed, whereas St. Thomas denied, that "relation 
to the body is essential to the existence of the soul." Now 
St. Thomas did not forget, as Professor Douglas seems to do, 
that belief in the resurrection of the body is de fide in the Chris- 
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tian Church, and he actually makes the proposition that relation 
to the body is of the essentia of the soul, his main philosophical 
argument against objectors to the dogma of resurrection. Thus, 
in the Summa contra Gentiles (IV, 79), we read: Anima 
corpori naturaliter unitur, est enim secundum suam essentidm 
corporis forma ; est igitur contra ndturam anima, absque corpore 
esse, and there is much more to the same effect in II, 83, 84, 
of the same work. It is true that we constantly find divines 
of our own time confusing the Platonic conception of the im- 
mortality of the disembodied soul with the Christian belief in 
the redemption of the body and the resurrection of the whole 
man to everlasting life, but the confusion is not one which was 
current among scholastic theologians, and should be impossible 
to a modern divine who remembers the familiar formula which 
ends "preserve thy tody and soul unto everlasting life." 

I have said so much on these points that I have no further 
space left except to recommend this book very warmly to all 
readers who wish to get real insight into the nature of that 
revived interest in Aristotelianism which, side by side with the 
better-known Florentine rebirth of Neo-Platonism, prepared the 
way for the coming of Modern Philosophy in the latter half 
of the fifteenth century and the beginning of the sixteenth. 

P. S. — I could wish that the excellent practice of accurate 
transliteration oj Oriental names had been a little more rigidly 
adhered to. "Avicebron" should surely fare as well in this 
respect as Avicenna and Averroes, and the great Caliph Al- 
Ma'mun is hardly recognizable under the disguise of "Mah- 
mound" (p. 30). 

A. E. Taylor. 

St. Andrews, N. B. 

L 'Individualism*) nelle dottrine morali del secolo xix. Di 
Giovanni Vidari. (Opera premiata dalle Reale Aceademia di 
scienze moralie politiche di Napoli.) Milano: Ulrico Hoepli, 
1909. Pp. xx, 400. 

For extensive and masterly learning, combined with an un- 
common power of subtle analysis, this essay must have amply 
deserved the prize for which it was composed. The author's 
own ethical point of view is indicated in the last chapter (pp. 
324-388), where he gives a general estimate of the doctrines re- 



